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THE “ALTMARK” INCIDENT 


THE following are the principal statements in connection with the 
incident of the Altmark issued in London, Berlin, and Oslo during the 
three days following the action taken by. the British warships. 


The British Government’s Communication to Norwegian Government 


On Feb. 17 the British Government made a communication to the 
Norwegian Government regarding the Altmark, of which the following 
were the main points: 

It was notorious that the Altmark had participated i in depredations 
of the Graf Spee, to which she had been acting as an auxiliary. The 
Government had the best of reasons, confirmed by the British 
subjects taken off the Graf Spee, and previously imprisoned in the 
Altmark, for knowing that there were some 300 or 400 British sub- 
jects aboard who had for long been living under intolerable con- 
ditions. 

The Altmark was also credibly believed to possess offensive arma- 
ments. 

The record of this ship must have been well known to the Norwegian 
Government, and in the view of H.M. Government it was incumbent 
on the Norwegian authorities when she entered Bergen and requested 
passage through Norwegian territorial waters to subject her to a 
most careful search. | 

The Government would be grateful for full particulars as to how this 
search was conducted and what facts were discovered. Reports 
received. by them indicated that the examination had been per- 
functory, as shown by the fact that no prisoners had been discovered. 
- So far as the facts were at present known to the Government it 
appeared to them that the Norwegian Government had failed in their 
duty as neutrals. 

If they had in fact found British prisoners on board, what would they 
have done with them? Either they would have released them or 
would at any rate have held them pending full examination of the 
position. The Government felt therefore that they had every right 
to complain of the inaction of the Norwegian Government. 

As stated above, 300 British seamen had been kept for weeks and 
months in close confinement, and if these prisoners had found their 
way to a camp in Germany the Norwegian Government would have 
been responsible for the fate of these men. 

-= Meanwhile the case against the ship itself was such that the Govern- 
ment were justified in pressing that the Altmark should be interned. 


ADMIRALTY ACCOUNTS OF THE INCIDENT 


Two Admiralty communiqués on the Altmark incident were issued. 
The first recalled the fact that the officers of the 7 merchant ships sunk 
by the Graf Spee in the South Atlantic were held on board the Graf Spee, 
whereas 300 to 400 seamen were confined in the Altmark, a German 
fleet auxiliary, which, according to the prisoners’ evidence, was armed 
with concealed guns. No trace was found of the Altmark until, on 
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Feb. 15, it was reported that she was moving down the Norwegian 
coast. Ships and aircraft reconnoitred the area, and discovered the 
ship, which, when intercepted by H.M.S. Intrepid, took refuge in the 
Joessing Fjord. Orders were given by the Admiralty, with the full 
concurrence of H.M. Government, to enter Norwegian waters, search 
the Altmark, and rescue any prisoners found on board. 

Joessing Fjord is a dead-end, and the British ships were met at the 
mouth by two Norwegian gunboats. The British commander was 
instructed to offer to put a joint British and Norwegian guard on the 
Altmark, and to escort her to Bergen for search, but the offer was not 
accepted. The Norwegian gunboat captain said the Alimark was 
unarmed, had been examined at Bergen the day before, and had 
received permission to use Norwegian territorial waters on her way to 
Germany. On this assurance the British destroyers withdrew, but on 
further instructions from the Admiralty, the destroyer Cossack re- 
entered the fjord. The Norwegian gunboats took no action. 

The Alimark was manceuvred so as to ram the Cossack, but in doing 
so she ran aground stern first, and the Cossack came alongside and 
boarded her. Fighting followed in which, according to a wireless 
message from the Altmark, four Germans were killed and five wounded. 
There was one British casualty. The Altmark was overpowered, part 
of her crew fled to the shore, and the rest submitted. Between 300 
and 400 British prisoners were rescued and taken aboard the Cossack. 
The liberated prisoners stated that during the Norwegian examination 
of the Altmark at Bergen their efforts to make their presence known to 
the searchers were unheeded. 


The second communiqué, issued later in the evening, supplemented 
the first. It stated that the commanding officer of the Norwegian ship 
Kjell, in refusing the request for a joint British-Norwegian escort of 
the Altmark to Bergen, stated that he was acting under instructions 
from his Government. He gave an assurance that there could be no 
British prisoners on board, as the vessel had been twice examined in 
Norwegian ports. Captain Vian asked that his assurance should be 
put to the proof, and invited the Norwegian commander to take the 
Cossack’s boarding party to the Alimark and to accompany the boarding 
officer. | 

Meanwhile, the Altmark, which was jammed in an ice pack in the 
inner end of the fjord, began to work her engines, and, in spite of an 
order to stop, broke free from the ice and attempted to ram the 
Cossack while the latter was coming alongside. These manceuvres 
resulted in the Altmark grounding by the stern. 

The Cossack now grappled herself to the Altmark and immediately 
boarded her. Firing broke out on both sides, and the gunner in charge 
of one of the boarding parties was severely wounded. 

The British boarding party climbed up to the bridge and thrust 
the captain of the Altmark from the control of the ship. Search was 
then made for the British prisoners, who were found locked in shell 
rooms and store rooms and in an empty oil tank. 

While these captives were being released a number of the German 
armed guard put on board by the Graf Spee escaped over the stern of — 
the ship and, making their way across the ice, reached an eminence 
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on the shore, from which they opened fire with rifles. This fire was 
returned by the British, and two Germans, who were scrambling across 
the ice to join those already ashore, were hit. 

At the same time another German fell into the water amid the broken 
ice. Two of the Cossack’s officers plunged overboard and saved him. 

It was discovered that the Altmark was armed with two pom-poms 
and four machine guns. 

One of the officers stated that she had twice been visited (besucht) 
while in Norwegian waters, but had not been searched (untersucht). 
This would explain the fact that the 300 British prisoners on board 
who were clamouring for release were not noticed. 

As soon as the boarding party and all the British prisoners had been 
safely embarked in the Cossack she proceeded out of the fjord and 
joined the rest of the British forces. 

The Ivanhoe had during the afternoon rescued the crew of the German 
tanker Baldur, which had scuttled herself, and all the British ships 
proceeded in company and without molestation on their homeward 
journey, being protected by strong forces both upon the sea and from 
the air. 


Protest by the Norwegian Government 


It was announced on Feb. 17 that the Government had made a strong 
protest in London against the “gross violation of Norwegian territorial 
waters” by the British destroyer Cossack in entering the Joessing Fjord 
and boarding the Altmark the previous day. The statement declared 
that the Altmark was passing through territorial waters under escort 
of a Norwegian torpedo-boat when two British destroyers fired warning 
shots and tried to stop her. The commander of the torpedo-boat 
protested, and the Altmark entered Joessing Fjord. After a new protest 
from the torpedo-boat the British force, which now consisted of a 
cruiser and 5 destroyers, withdrew outside the 3-mile limit. 

Later, one destroyer entered territorial waters and, at a very short 
distance from the shore, used its searchlights. At 11 p.m. the British 
cruiser came into the fjord and Britons went on board the Altmark. 
‘Some British subjects who were in the Altmark were taken on board 
the British warships, which then left. 

The Government had asked the British Government for the return 
of the rescued Britons and the payment of damages and giving of 
satisfaction. | 

The Admiralty issued a statement saying that the Norwegian torpedo- 
boat escorting the Altmark placed itself between that vessel and the 
British destroyer Intrepid when, with another destroyer, she inter- 
cepted the German ship. The latter proceeded towards the shore 
followed by 2 Norwegian torpedo-boats, the commanders of which had 
both protested against the British violation of Norwegian neutrality. 

At 9.20 p.m. the captain of the destroyer Cossack informed the 
Norwegian commanding officer “I have orders from the British Govern- 
ment to fetch these British citizens with or without the permission of 
the Norwegian Government”. 

A Norwegian officer went on board the Cossack, but declined an 
invitation to accompany a British boarding party to the Altmark. 

Later it was announced that the German captain had made all 
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preparations to blow up his ship, but this measure was forbidden by the 
German Legation in Oslo. 


THE FOREIGN MINISTER’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT 


On Feb. 19 the Foreign Minister made a statement in the Storting 
charging British warships with a gross violation of Norway’s neutrality 
by their action against the Altmark. His main points were: 

The Altmark was a State Service ship, which had served the German 
Navy; accordingly, in international law she was a warship. She 
entered territorial waters on Feb. 14, and was stopped by a torpedo- 
boat which asked to be allowed to examine her. The captain im- 
mediately agreed. 

Warships were not obliged to submit to inspection, and the only 
right the Norwegian Navy had was that of making sure the vessel was 
what her captain alleged her to be. The Norwegian officer assured 
himself of this by reading her papers. 

The naval command at Bergen was not satisfied that sufficient 
information had been given and therefore another torpedo-boat 
stopped her 100 sea miles north of Bergen on Feb. 15 and claimed to 
make a further examination. 

The Alimark’s captain—with full legal right—refused this, and the 
claim was waived. 

No doubt the British knew the previous history of the vessel, but 

“we did not know that British prisoners were on board”. 

As to the fighting in the fjord, British warships at first withdrew 
after a Norwegian protest, but then returned, having received instruc- 
tions from their Government. The prisoners were rescued and the 
British then withdrew. 

To the German protest he would reply that their warships were 
faced by an overwhelming superiority of forces, and resistance would 
have been senseless. 

The Prime Minister had received the British Minister in Oslo, and 
had protested in the strongest terms at the gross violation of their 
territorial waters, a violation which could not be excused by allegations 
that the Government had not behaved correctly. 

The British Minister mentioned that the Altmark had prisoners on 
board, and said she should have been stopped for that reason. They 
had replied that the vessel in any case had the right to pass through 
Norwegian territorial waters; and there was nothing in international 
law prohibiting a belligerent from conveying prisoners through neutral 
territory if the passage itself was legal. 

The British Minister alleged that German U-boats had been allowed 
to operate in Norwegian waters, but “we have been unable to find any 
proof that British steamers were i inside Norwegian territorial 
waters”. 

Prof. Koht then referred to the Minister i in London’s interview with 
Lord Halifax. The British Minister, he said, erroneously believed 
that the Altmark called at Bergen, but she did not call at any Nor- 
wegian port. 

‘He had also argued that, as to the inspection, Norway had not 
fulfilled her duties as a neutral, but “I have previously mentioned what 
international law says on this question” 
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Lord Halifax argued that the technical violation of neutrality 
meant little or nothing against the fact that the Germans kept 300 or 
400 prisoners under conditions worse than those under which a dog 
was kept. It seemed as if the British Government meant that in this 
case they were entitled to set aside international law, and had no regard 
to a small country. He concluded: 

“Norway is a small country, and cannot base her rights on force, 
but we have always thought that the Great Powers would feel them- 
selves in honour bound to respect the rights of small as well as large 
nations. ...” 

The President of the Storting stated that the whole nation was 
supporting the Government, and declared that “at a time when even 
the conception of international co-operation built on understanding is 
menaced no arbitrary military acts of force ought to endanger the old 
friendship of two democratic peoples”, both of which were bound by 
obligations arising from membership of the League of Nations. 

The Storting unanimously approved the statements of both the 
Minister and the President. 


Protest by the German Government 


On Feb. 17 the German Government transmitted a written protest to 
the Norwegian Government signed by the Minister in Oslo reading: “I 
protest most energetically against the act of violence committed by 
the British destroyer Cossack against the German steamer Altmark in 
the inner part of the Joessing Fjord, that is, within Norwegian terri- 
torial waters. Germany sustained dead and wounded on that occasion. 

“T enter the sharpest protest against the unheard-of violation of 
international law in Norwegian coastal waters and against the fact 
that the Norwegian Government did not grant sufficient protection 
for our ship Alimark. 

“The only parallel to this violation of international law is found in 
the bombardment of Copenhagen in 1807. It is unique in world history, 
and I must insist—with the reservation of further demands by my 
Government—that the status quo on board the steamer Altmark is at 
once reconstituted, as far as is possible after the losses suffered, that 
amends are made for the damage caused, and that all available forces 
are put into action against the perpetrators. 

“T must draw your attention to the fact that we regard the situation 
as being the most serious possible—a situation which may have the 
gravest consequences.” 

The German News Agency issued a statement reading: 

“British naval forces have committed an unheard-of violation of 
Norwegian neutrality. They attempted to go alongside the completely 
unarmed German merchant steamer, Altmark, inside Norwegian 
territorial waters, only 200 metres off the shore, to board the ship. 

“According to the first message, this incredible British act of violence 
committed in disregard of all the most fundamental international rules 
was at first frustrated. Later messages described a second unheard-of 
act of violence against the Altmark, which, in its details, represents an 
unparalleled act of British piracy and is a new and lasting blot on the 
British Navy. 
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‘This piece of roguery—unworthy of humanity—is, in its brutality, 
a repetition of the Barralong case during the Great War, when British 
sailors hunted down the crew of a sunk German submarine who were 
swimming in the sea and killed them with rifle and machine gun fire. 

“The captain of the Altmark protested sharply at 10.7 p.m. (G.M.T.) 
in a wireless message to the German Legation in Oslo against the 
British action, which is contrary to all international rules. 

“It was only by entering the Joessing Fjord that the captain was 
able to save his ship from violent action against an unarmed German 
merchantman within Norwegian territorial waters and within reach of 
two Norwegian torpedo-boats. The captain demanded at the same 
time a sufficient convey to ensure the continuation of his journey in 
safety. | 

“The German Minister in Oslo, who immediately got in touch with 
the Norwegian Foreign Office, was told by the Secretary of State there 
that the British Admiralty had given satisfactory assurances. The 
Norwegian Admiralty, with whom the German Naval Attaché im- 
mediately communicated, also gave the binding assurance that suffi- 
cient protection had been provided for the Altmark.” 


On Feb. 19 the News Agency issued a statement by the captain of the 
Altmark, who said his ship had kept closely to the Norwegian coast, 
inside territorial waters, during her whole voyage. 

When the Cossack came alongside she boarded the Altmark, firing 
wildly and driving the crew into groups. Six of the Germans were 
“shot down like cattle’. The bullet wounds they received were small 
at the points of entry and up to 6 centimetres large at the points of 
egress. | 

The Altmark “had no arms on deck”. While her fourth officer “was 
running chivalrously to fetch bandages” for a British sailor, shot by 
another British member of the boarding party, he was also shot down. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s Statement in Parliament 


On Feb. 20 Mr. Chamberlain, in a reference to the “admirably con- 
ducted operation” of rescuing the British prisoners, said that apart from 
the origina] protest the Government had received no official communica- 
tion from the Norwegian Government; but he wished to make some 
comments on the Norwegian Foreign Minister’s statement, which 
seemed to him to make the action, or inaction, of the Norwegian 
Government even more difficult to understand than he had previously 
supposed. 

It now appeared that the Norwegian authorities had conducted no 
examination of the Altmark at all. The torpedo-boat commander had 
made a request to inspect her but, according to the Norwegian view, 
could not make a request to search her, since she was a warship. He 
examined her papers, and allowed her to proceed. The naval com- 
mander in Bergen was apparently not quite satisfied, and on Feb. 15 
a further request was made to inspect the Altmark, but her captain 
refused, and the request was dropped. 

Before the British warships took any action their commander pro- 
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posed to the Norwegian commander on the spot that the Altmark 
should be taken to Bergen under joint British and Norwegian guard 
for a proper investigation by the Norwegian authorities. This offer was 
refused. The commander then invited the Norwegian officer to ac- 
company a British boarding party on board the vessel, but he declined 
to do so. 

Not on one occasion, but on three or four, the Norwegian authorities 
failed to carry out a proper investigation of the case. It was plain that 
had the British warships not taken action the Altmark would have been 
allowed to complete her voyage to Germany without let or hindrance 
and without any enquiry into the circumstances. 

The Norwegian Minister’s statement that he did not know that 
British prisoners were on board was “a most surprising statement” in 
view of the fact that this was prominently reported weeks ago in the 
press of the world. 

It was difficult to resist the conclusion that the Norwegian authorities 
had displayed complete indifference as to the use which might be made 
of their territorial waters by the German Fleet. Such indifference was 
inconsistent with the active and impartial exercise of the duty of a 
neutral towards a belligerent. He concluded: 

“According to the views expressed by Prof. Koht, the Norwegian 
Government see no objection to the use of Norwegian territorial 
waters for hundreds of miles by a German warship for the purpose of 
escaping capture on the high seas and of conveying British prisoners 
to a German prison camp. 

“Such a doctrine is at variance with international law as his Majesty’s 
Government understand it. It would in their view legalise the abuse 
by German warships of neutral waters, and create a position which his 
Majesty’s Government could in no circumstances accept.” 
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